PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  JAMES  K. 


POLK. 


ARTICLE  LXII. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS.— NO.  XI. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  JAMES  K.  POLK,  WITH  A  LIKENESS. 


/ 


No.  28.  James  K.  Polk. 

The  organization  of  this  personage  evinces  a  good  degree  of  power, 
especially  in  the  muscular  department.  Yet  the  sunken  form  of  the  cheek 
indicates  rather  a  weak  stomach  and  vital  apparatus  generally.  His  was 
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the  tough,  enduring,  elastic,  hard-working  temperament.  And  yet  when 
such  do  break  down,  they  are  apt  to  go  all  at  once.  His  muscles  were 
obviously  the  best  part  of  his  organization,  and  they  were  very  good,  to 
which  he  added  a  strong  and  active  nervous  system.  • 

His  largest  phrenological  development  was  Firmness,  to  which  he  added 
large  Self-Esteem  and  Combativeness,  a  combination  indicative  of  much 
force  and  calculated  to  bear  sway  among  men.  Combativeness  stood  out 
in  bold  relief,  and  Destructiveness  was  also  well  developed.  Determined 
energy  was  the  one  leading  point  of  his  entire  character.  His  phrenology 
says  he  was  willing  to  undertake  difficult  things,  and  never  doubted  his 
own  ability  to  accomplish  them.  The  other  features  of  his  character 
were  quite  evenly  balanced,  and  yet  evince  no  decided  marks  of  greatness. 
His  phrenology  pronounces  him  a  good,  fair,  practical,  common-sense 
man,  yet  does  not  ascribe  to  him  towering  greatness ;  for  in  many  commu¬ 
nities  are  to  be  found  men  as  intellectual  and  moral,  phrenologically  con¬ 
sidered,  as  he  was.  He  had  a  good  intellect,  especially  good  reasoning 
powers,  yet  the  perceptives  were  only  second  rate.  In  fact,  his  head  was 
well  developed  from  Comparison  around  through  Causality  and  Ideality  to 
Sublimity.  This  embodied  the  second  strongly  marked  point  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  Comparison  was  altogether  his  largest  intellectual  organ,  and  Hu¬ 
man  Nature  was  also  well  developed.  Order  and  Language  were  good, 
but  not  great.  Both  good  judgment  and  good  taste  were  strongly  mark¬ 
ed.  In  general  terms,  this  was  a  fair,  well-developed,  well-balanced  head ; 
and  yet  the  accurate  phrenologist  would  not  rate  him  above  second  best, 
if  as  high.  Still,  he  had  no  very  weak  points,  and  was  not  therefore  very 
liable  to  error. 

Of  his  moral  head  nothing  special  can  be  said,  except  that  Benevolence 
and  Hope  were  large,  Veneration  and  Conscience  fair,  and  Spirituality 
quite  deficient.  To  these  he  added  very  strongly  marked  social  organs. 

To  our  preceding  rerun rk,  that  his  vital  apparatus  was  rather  weak,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  look  good  care  of  his  health  by  taking  a  great 
amount  of  exercise,  and  being  very  regular  in  his  mode  of  living.  In  fact, 
this  was  doubtless  the  simple  secret  of  his  accomplishing  as  much  as  he 
did. 

The  editors  have  often  seen  him  going  out  to  take  his  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  ride,  or  returning  from  them ;  and  we  make  this  remark  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  to  those  whose  vital  apparatus  is  weak,  that  by  tak¬ 
ing  ample  pains  to  manufacture  all  the  vitality  possible,  and  then  to  hus¬ 
band  or  wisely  expend  it  all,  they  may  doubtless  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
a  great  amount  of  mental  or  physical  labor. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JAMES  KNOX  POLK. 

The  Polk  family,  whose  name  originally  was  Pollock,  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  where, 
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being  the  only  democrats  of  note,  they  were  called  the  democratic  family.  The 
great-uncle  of  the  President,  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1775. 

The  father  of  the  President  removed  in  180(3.  with  his  family  of  ten  children, 
to  Tennessee,  where  he  settled  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Duck  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Cumberland.  Here  the  subject  of  our  sketch  resided  from  childhood, 
until  he  was  called  to  the  Presidential  chair.  He  was  at  first  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  mercantile  profession,  but  being  greatly  averse  to  it,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  paternal  prejudices,  and  was  sent  to  Murfreesburg 
Academy,  where,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  college,  and  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  1815 — being 
then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  liis  age.  He  graduated  in  1818  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  scholar  both  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  the  classics.  From  college  he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  commenc¬ 
ed  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  the  late  F elix  Grundy,  under  whose 
auspices  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  close  of  the  year  1820.  His  success 
at  the  bar  was  unequivocal  and  distinguished,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  com¬ 
manded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1823  he  left  his  profession  for  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
legislature.  He  was  the  early  political  supporter  and  personal  friend  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson,  and  was  one  of  those  who  first  suggested  him  for  the  presidency. 
In  August,  1825,  Mr.  Polk  wTas  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  at  once  declared 
himself  as  a  democratic  republican  of  the  strictest  sect — a  state-rights  man  and 
a  strict  constructionist,  opposed  to  protective  tariffs,  United  States  banks,  internal 
improvement,  restriction  of  slavery,  etc.,  etc.  His  first  speech  in  Congress 
was  in  favor  of  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  prevent  the  election  of  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Vice  President  by  the  House,  in  any  event.  He  also  warmly  and 
ably  opposed  the  Panama  mission,  and  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
called  upon  for  appropriations  for  foreign  missions,  to  inquire  into  the  expedien¬ 
cy  and  necessity  of  those  missions.  Through  the  whole  of  his  congressional 
career  he  warmly  opposed  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  warmly 
supported  that  of  General  Jackson. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson,  Mr.  Polk,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  ex¬ 
erted  himself  successfully  to  push  through  the  resolutions  sustaining  and  approv¬ 
ing  the  President’s  course. 

In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Polk  wTas  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  dignity  and  ability  for  five  successive  ses¬ 
sions — receiving,  upon  his  retirement,  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Plouse. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career,  Mr.  Polk  was  distinguished  for 
his  unwavering  attachment  to  his  party;  and  in  1835,  when  the  whole  Ten¬ 
nessee  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  determined  to  support 
Judge  White  for  the  Presidency,  he  remained  firm  to  the  democratic  party  of 
the  Union  and  gave  his  support  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

In  1839,  after  serving  fourteen  years  in  Congress,  Mr.  Polk  declined  a  re- 
election,  and  was  nominated  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  elected.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but 
was  defeated,  and  again,  in  1843,  with  a  similar  result. 
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Mr.  Polk  remained  in  private  life  until  the  29th  of  May,  1844,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  national  convention  for  President,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  the  following  fall.  The  prominent  measures  of  his 
administration  were  the  Mexican  war,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
question,  the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasury,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff. 

The  democratic  party  nominated,  in  1848,  General  Lewis  Cass  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Polk,  who  was  defeated  by  General  Taylor,  the  late  President.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  inauguration  of  General  Taylor,  Mr.  Polk  and  his  lady,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  few  friends,  set  out  for  Tennessee,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement — having,  for  that  purpose,  purchased 
an  elegant  residence  in  the  beaut  iful  city  of  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  River. 
But  he  did  not  long  remain  on  earth  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  repose  and  the  de¬ 
lights  of  home,  uuintruded  upon  by  the  officious  politeness  that  surrounds 
greatness.  Early  in  the  following  summer  he  was  attacked  by  a  chronic  diar¬ 
rhea,  a  disease  to  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  liable,  which,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1849,  terminated  in  death,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  On  his  death¬ 
bed  a  Methodist  minister  administered  to  him  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  he 
died  full  of  Christian  hope.  He  left  a  widow — an  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady  of  Tennessee,  a  devout  Christian,  and  well  qualified  by  her  education  and 
character  to  grace  the  high  position  to  which  she  was  called.  Mr.  Polk  left  no 
children. 


y 

ARTICLE  LXIII. 

PHRENOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  TIIE  GOVERNMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  Irom  it. — Solo¬ 
mon. 

The  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  “order  is  Heaven’s  first  law,”  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  in  proportion  as  her  laws  are  understood,  for  we 
find  regular  and  progressive  steps  in  all  her  movements,  and  the  principle 
is  as  true  when  applied  to  body  and  mind  as  to  any  other  order  of  nature, 
for  they  are  the  highest  workmanship  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

That  system  of  education  is  most  perfect  which  recognizes  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  we  are  composed,  and  which  adapts  itself  to  the  order  of 
their  development  and  to  their  legitimate  exercise  and  proper  direction. 

Children  possess  all  the  elements  of  mind  and  body  that  are  seen  in  the 
full  bloom  of  life,  but  they  require  proper  motives,  discipline,  and  direc¬ 
tion,  to  secure  their  full  and  legitimate  manifestation.  The  quality  of  a 
blossom  or  the  deliciousness  of  fruit  can  not  be  fully  developed  without 
the  proper  kind  of  nourishment  and  the  right  degree  of  air,  light,  and 
heat,  with  suitable  attention.  A  difference  of  at  least  one  half  is  seen 
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where  these  conditions  are  not  complied  with.  So  it  is  with  children.  Let 
two  boys  of  the  same  age  start  in  life  with  the  same  tone  of  mind,  natural 
abilities,  and  physical  qualifications,  and  if  one  be  poorly  clad,  fed,  and 
cared  for  in  every  respect,  with  no  motives  or  opportunities  given  him 
for  improvement,  and  no  encouragement  given  when  he  did  well ;  the  right 
and  wrong  way  never  presented,  all  the  examples  set  before  him  being  of 
an  immoral  or  selfish  character,  at  the  end  of  life  he  would  present  a  very 
different  character  and  tone  of  mind  from  the  other  boy  who  was  fed  and 
clad  and  cared  for  according  to  the  wants  of  nature,  whose  society  was  of 
the  best  kind,  continually  renewing  proper  stimulus  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  right  use  of  all  his  powers,  whose  faculties  were  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  nature,  where  principles  of  right  and  wrong  were 
clearly  presented  to  his  mind,  with  inducements  to  comply  with  the  for¬ 
mer  and  shun  the  latter,  and  who  was  constantly  in  the  society  of  those 
wThose  actions  were  praiseworthy. 

The  difference  in  these  two  boys  would  be  as  great  as  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  produced  under  reversed  circumstances. 

Children  are  creatures  of  imitation  ;  they  commence  life  without  judg¬ 
ment  or  experience,  and  the  instincts  they  have  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
guided  by  what  they  see ;  and  as  they  see  others  exercise  their  faculties, 
so  they  do — for  they  know  no  other  way.  The  language  they  hear  others 
use,  that  they  use.  The  faculty  of  imitation  is  more  active  in  childhood 
than  in  other  periods  of  life ;  hence  the  necessity  for  those  who  have  the 
management  of  them  to  exercise  their  various  faculties  as  they  would 
have  the  children  exercise  them,  and  to  be  in  their  presence  what  they 
would  have  them  to  be. 

Certain  faculties  are  more  liable  to  be  perverted  in  children  than  others, 
and  those  should  receive  our  first  and  greatest  care  and  attention,  and  we 
can  easily  discover  what  these  faculties  are  by  understanding  the  human 
mind  as  presented  by  Phrenology. 

Sufficient  time,  care,  and  expense  are  bestowed  on  children  generally  to 
secure  wr ell-balanced  minds,  yet  we  do  not  find  their  minds  well  balanced. 
They  may  be  well  educated  in  book  knowdedge,  but  their  passions  may  be 
ungovernable,  rendering  them  more  dangerous  to  the  community  than  they 
would  be  with  less  intellectual  training. 

Depraved  and  vicious  manifestations  arise  more  from  perverted  or  exces¬ 
sive  passions,  propensities,  and  affections  than  from  all  the  other  influences 
put  together.  It  is  the  animal  nature  of  man,  not  his  moral  or  intellect¬ 
ual,  that  needs  the  most  training. 

The  first  faculty  for  consideration  is  Alimentiveness. 

Definition, — Sense  of  hunger,  desire  for  food  as  nourishment,  disposition 
to  eat  and  drink.  The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  located  in  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  brain,  directly  in  front  of  the  ear. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  two  organs  connected  with  this 
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function:  one  just  forward  of  the  ear,  giving  desire  for  solid  food  ;  another 
directly  in  front  of  that,  adapted  to  liquids  and  fondness  for  water. 

Our  bodies  require  food  and  nourishment.  We  have  teeth  with  which 
to  masticate  food,  stomachs  for  its  reception,  and  digestive  apparatus  to 
render  food  serviceable  to  the  body.  This  faculty,  when  compared  with 
others,  is  more  active  in  children  than  in  adults  ;  for  they  are  not  only 
supplying  the  common  wants  of  a  growing  body,  but  they  are  laying  in 
a  vital  stock  for  old  age.  Hence  the  necessity  of  properly  feeding  them, 
and  as  the}^  are  without  judgment  and  experience  in  this  matter,  parents 
and  nurses  should  be  their  judge  and  guide  in  matters  of  diet. 

Alimentiveness  is  one  of  the  fundamental  strata  of  the  mind.  Derange 
that,  and  you  derange  all  the  faculties  and  functions  that  depend  upon  it. 
All  the  other  functions  of  the  body,  and  all  the  other  organs,  derive  their 
power  and  existence  from  the  exercise  of  this ;  for  from  this  they  derive 
their  nourishment,  and  nourishment  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

When  you  have  described  the  appetite  of  a  man  or  child,  you  have 
gone  far  toward  describing  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  mental  and 
moral  character;  it  might  even  be  said,  You  have  described  all. 

Take  the  dyspeptic,  for  example.  He  is,  in  some  degree,  deranged — 
the  integrity  of  his  whole  system  is  impaired — all  his  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  powers  are  out  of  order ;  so  of  the  opium-eater,  the  drunkard, 
and  the  excessive  user  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

If  I  were  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  reforming  the  world,  I  would 
first  teach  man  how  to  eat.  We  have  drunkards  and  gluttons  in  great 
abundance,  but  they  are  such  because  they  are  trained,  are  educated  from 
their  infancy,  to  be  such. 

The  habits  of  many  mothers  in  feeding  children  are  very  bad.  Filling 
the  stomach  is  the  panacea  for  every  thing ;  if  the  child  cries,  is  hurt, 
afraid,  worries,  going  to  sleep,  just  waked  up,  mother  going  away  or  just 
returned,  it  must  be  fed.  Its  stomach  is  already  overstocked,  and  crying 
is  the  result;  but  no  matter,  it  must  be  fed.  It  discharges  the  extra 
burden,  only  to  have  another  deposit  made.  The  bad  effects  of  thus  con¬ 
tinually  deranging  and  surfeiting  nature  is  beyond  description. 

Some  mothers  actually  exercise  less  discretion  in  feeding  their  children 
than  the  hen  with  her  chickens.  You  never  see  a  hen  catch  a  tough  old 
grasshopper  for  her  young  chickens  ;  yet  some  mothers  feed  their  children 
on  any  thing  that  happens  to  be  handy  or  on  the  table. 

Irregularity  is  bad.  Nature  is  orderly.  The  stomach,  when  food  is 
taken  into  it,  requires  time  to  digest  it.  If  another  supply  of  food  is 
introduced  before  digestion  is  completed,  this  law  is  violated. 

Do  not  feed  children  in  the  night.  They  awake  and  cry,  and  will  take 
food  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  will  take  food  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  giv¬ 
ing  it.  They  do  not  need  food  in  the  night. 

Why  do  we  not  eat  during  the  night?  Because  nature  is  then  per- 
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forming*  another  office.  The  deposits  for  the  growth  of  the  body  are 
then  made ;  and  if  we  tax  our  powers  with  digestion  when  they  are  re¬ 
quired  for  other  purposes,  we  interfere  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  of 
course  render  the  execution  of  the  functions,  which  have  been  assigned  to 
a  state  of  rest,  far  less  perfect  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  We  can  not 
violate  any  law  of  nature  without  producing  evil. 

But  you  can  not  convince  some  of  this.  They  will  not  believe  that 
children  in  the  night  need  rest  from  digestion  as  much  as  grown  persons 
do,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Children — infants — do  not  require  feeding  oftener  than  once  in  three 
hours  :  oftener  is  an  injury.  But  whether  oftener  or  less  often,  never  fail 
to  observe  the  law  of  order.  Let  uniformity  and  regularity  never  fail 
to  govern  this  part  of  your  duty.  It  is  this  breaking  up  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  which  works  the  most  ruinous  mischief,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  child. 

Feeding  children  with  stimulating  food  is  bad.  It  drains  the  brain  of 
nervous  energy,  required  for  other  functions,  and  thus  disturbs  the  just 
equilibrium  of  the  powers  of  the  system.  It  also  heats  the  blood,  thus 
rendering  children  much  more  impulsive  and  difficult  to  manage,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  injurious  effects  on  the  constitution. 

Many  mothers  feed  their  children  with  meats,  grease,  spices,  and  all 
kinds  of  stimulating  food,  as  soon  as  they  get  their  teeth.  This  is  opposed 
to  the  tender  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  child,  and  to  all  the  laws 
of  its  being.  It  not  only  deranges  every  function,  but  it  produces  a  pre¬ 
mature  action  and  development  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  whole  animal. 

Simple  food  is  always  the  best  for  children ;  it  is  all  their  nature  re¬ 
quires.  There  may  be  some  children  stout  enough  to  stand  up  under  it, 
and  resist  these  assaults  upon  their  powers ;  but  the  reckoning  day  will 
come,  and  they  will  suffer  in  advanced  years — when  old,  they  will  pay  the 
score  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

The  system  of  cookery  in  this  country  is  bad.  It  is  highly  injurious  to 
grown  persons,  and  for  tender  children  it  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  perfect  development  of  mind  and  body.  The  food  is  too  rich ; 
too  much  in  a  small  compass ;  and  hence  people  stow  away  too  much  nu¬ 
triment — more  than  the  system  requires.  The » consequence  is,  an  over  ex¬ 
ercise  and  over  stimulus  of  the  animal  system,  and  hence  immorality, 
vulgarity,  and  coarseness  of  desires,  tastes,  and  pursuits. 

The  foundation  for  all  this  is  laid  by  mothers  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
If  they  wish  to  have  a  child  stop  crying,  to  learn  a  spelling  lesson  or  a 
Sabbath-school  lesson,  to  desist  from  any  mischief,  or  to  do  an  errand,  a  stick 
of  candy  is  the  reward.  “  Now  be  a  good  child — -do  this,  and  you  shall 
have  a  stick  of  candy.”  Beginning  thus  early  wfith  the  first  impressions 
upon  the  future  man  or  woman,  to  make  indulgence  of  appetite  the 
highest  reward,  who  wonders  that  we  have  drunkards  and  gluttons 
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when  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlor  are  but  primary  schools  for 
a  training  and  education  which  leads  directly  to  those  deplorable  results  ? 
For  the  consent  of  the  child  is  actually  bought  up  by  candy,  dough-nuts, 
mince-pies,  pound-cake,  and  sweetmeats  more  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
these  are  those  who  in  after  years  become  gluttons,  drunkards,  or  inveterate 
chewers  and  smokers. 

*  i 

Children  are  trained  to  prize  an  indulgence  of  appetite.  So  that  when 
grown  up,  if  people  Avant  a  “good  time,”  they  seek  for  it  in  an  indulgence 
of  animal  feeling.  If  a  young  man  goes  out  for  a  ride,  he  starts  Avith  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  having  taken  a  glass  of  brandy  just  before  lighting  it. 
If  the  Fourth  of  July  is  to  be  celebrated,  it  is  done  by  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  a  general  carousal — a  mere  display  of  animal  feeling — gross,  vul¬ 
gar,  demoralizing. 

Children  who  spend  the  first  penny  for  something  to  eat,  usually  spend 
the  last  for  indulgence  of  a  debased  and  perverted  appetite. 

Children  take  in  hot  and  cold,  sour  and  SAveet,  indiscriminately.  The 
result  is,  decayed  teeth,  headache,  teethache,  weak  stomach,  and  the  like. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Ave  should  have  bad  teeth  any  more  than  bad 
nails,  but  for  our  oavii  Avrong  practices.  God  designed  the  teeth  for  use, 
and  for  use  as  long  as  aac  live ;  if  Ave  observe  the  laAvs  of  nature,  they 
will  perform  the  office  for  which  they  were  designed.  To  be  sure,  the  evil 
is  to  an  extent  hereditary  noAV. 

So  to  cure  the  teethache,  and  £o  prevent  their  decay,  people  chew  and 
smoke  tobacco  !  And  after  dinner  they  Avill  smoke  for  a  Aveak  stomach  ; 
to  aid  digestion,  eat  like  a  pig ;  and  then  smoke  for  a  Aveak  stomach. 
This  is  not  intellectual,  nor  is  it  moral.  And  some  Avill  take  a  little  brandy 
before  dinner,  and  a  little  brandy  after  dinner — they  have  a  weak,  stuffed 
stomach,  which  the  brandy  must  aid  in  its  overwork.  This  is  done,  until 
a  bad  habit  is  often  formed. 

A  single  Avord  about  bad  habits.  We  do  not  form  bad  habits  in  the  use 
of  Avholesome  food,  in  the  use  of  water,  in  the  use  of  any  thing  that  is 
simple  and  truly  adapted  to  the  system.  But  it  is  in  the  use  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  food,  stimulating  drinks,  tobacco,  etc.,  that  bad  habits  are  formed.  It 
is  in  the  use  of  stimulating  and  compound  food  that  gluttony  takes  its  rise 
and  finds  its  gratification. 

[To  be  continued.] 


While  all  nature  glows  Avith  beauty  inexpressible,  and  is  crowned  with 
perfection  such  as  none  but  a  God  could  create,  it  remains  for  the  human 
soul  to  complete  the  very  climax  of  all  terrestrial  beauty  and  perfection. 
Infinitely  perfect  is  the  nature  of  man. — Self-Culture. 
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ARTICLE  LXIV. 

MISTAKES  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  PURSUITS.  AN  ALLEGORY.  BY  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Several  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  very  powerful  Oriental  sov¬ 
ereign,  whose  imperial  jurisdiction  stretched  through  every  variety  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  whose  territorial  sway  was  surpassed  by  no  monarch  that  lived 
in  his  time.  For  a  few  years  he  was  endowed  with  the  singular  and  un¬ 
precedented  prerogative  of  absolute  dictation  to  all  the  lower  order  of 
animals  within  his  vast  dominions,  as  to  what  habits  and  exercises  they 
should  adopt,  and  what  should  constitute  their  means  of  subsistence.  On 
receipt  of  this  unlimited  authority  over  these  animals,  this  sovereign  con¬ 
ceived  for  them  an  affection  of  the  most  tender  and  endearing  character, 
very  much  like  that  which  parents  feel  toward  their  children.  If  one  of 
them  died,  he  was  nearly  inconsolable.  He  would  truly  and  sincerely 
mourn,  as  the  kindest  and  best  of  parents  would  mourn  over  the  death  of 
a  darlinor  and  much  beloved  child. 

o 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  intelligent  reader  that  his  imperial 
highness  was  in  possession  of  a  most  dangerous  prerogative — one  that  he 
could  not  exercise  ignorantly,  without  being  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
fearfully  augmenting  his  own  misery ;  and,  if  exercised  with  proper  intel¬ 
ligence  and  prudence,  it  would  result  in  essentially  enhancing  his  own 
happiness.  He  was,  therefore,  made  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  own  happiness 
or  misery.  He  had  an  army  of  servants,  who  yielded  to  his  mandates  the 
most  ready  and  implicit  obedience,  in  reference  to  feeding,  sheltering,  and 
otherwise  providing  for  this  numerous  family  of  animals.  In  all  cases 
these  servants  did  precisely  as  they  were  bidden,  whether  the  command 
accorded  with  their  own  views  of  propriety  or  not.  It  should  be  further 
stated,  that  on  receipt  of  this  authority,  all  these  animals  within  the  limits 
of  this  sovereign’s  empire  became  very  tame  and  gentle,  so  much  so  as 
not  to  be  startled  at  his  approach,  or  at  the  approach  of  any  of  his 
servants,  and  so  very  obedient  as  to  obey  with  promptness  all  their  com¬ 
mands. 

How  there  was  one  characteristic  of  this  sovereign  that  totally  dis¬ 
qualified  him  for  the  responsibilities  which  he  had  consented  to  take  upon 
himself ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  high  prerogative  was  not 
forced  upon  him.  He  wTas  very  ignorant  of  the  nature,  constitution,  de¬ 
sires,  habits,  tastes,  and  inclinations  of  the  vast  host  of  animals  over  which 
he  had  been  given  this  unlimited  control.  He  was  not  only  profoundly 
ignorant,  but  his  ignorance  was  voluntary;  for  he  utterly  and  repeat¬ 
edly  refused  information  in  reference  to  what  would  most  essentially  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  health,  longevity,  happiness,  and  general  welfare  of  this 
immense  caravan  under  his  charge.  Books  containing  the  most  compre- 
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hensive  as  well  as  accurate  and  minute  history  of  these  animals,  and  of 
their  indispensable  wants,  were  tendered  him  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  he  was 
importuned  to  read  them,  and  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  their 
contents.  If  he  would  not  read  them  himself,  as  he  often  expressed  his 
determination,  he  was  entreated  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
in  whom  he  had  confidence,  who  would  read  them,  that  he  might  be  in¬ 
formed  of,  and  listen  to,  their  suggestions.  To  all  these  urgent  solicita¬ 
tions,  however,  he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention,  but  treated  the  whole 
matter  with  the  most  idle  and  contemptuous  indifference.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  it  was  necessary 
he  should  understand,  in  order  to  safely  perform  the  duties  of  his  position. 

Thus  disqualified,  his  royal  highness  commenced  giving  orders  concern¬ 
ing  these  new  subjects  of  his  jurisdiction.  For  all  his  lions,  leopards, 
tigers,  wolves,  hyenas,  panthers,  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  he  com¬ 
manded  his  chief  steward  to  provide  an  abundance  of  hay,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetable  diet,  and  strictly  prohibited  their  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  any  other  kind  of  food  whatever.  He  ordered  that  all  his 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  deer,  and  all  other  herbivorous  animals,  should 
eat  nothing  but  flesh  and  gravel  stones.  The  fishes  in  the  streams  were 
commanded  to  emerge  from  their  liquid  depths,  and  flounder  on  the  pebbly 
shore,  and  eat  nothing  but  the  burning  sands  of  the  whitened  beach. 
Equally  great  and  glaring  were  the  mistakes  committed  in  reference  to  the 
diet  of  the  feathered  tribes.  They  were  to  be  provided  with  food,  without 
the  least  reference  to  their  appetites  or  their  digestive  capacities.  And 
orders  the  most  erroneous  and  unphilosophical  imaginable,  in  regard  to 
the  dietetic  habits  of  all  his  animals,  were  issued.  His  commands  were 
unhesitatingly  obeyed,  without  exception. 

His  next  business  was  to  send  forth  orders  in  reference  to  the  exercises 
of  all  these  animals.  All  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  of  kindred  habits,  were  driven  to  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  ocean, 
and  were  compelled  to  plunge  into  their  depths,  and  take  the  places  of 
the  fishes,  sea-serpent,  and  crocodiles,  which  had  all  been  bidden  to  de¬ 
part.  The  dogs,  and  swine,  and  rabbits,  and  some  other  animals,  that  had 
never  shown  the  least  taste  for  that  kind  of  exercise,  were  bidden  to  climb 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  gambol  from  bough  to  bough  among  their 
branches.  The  lion,  tiger,  bear,  leopard,  panther,  and  elephant,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  quit  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  make  their  way  at  once  to 
densely  populated  cities,  and  mingle  with  their  inhabitants.  Ravens, 
eagles,  vultures,  and  all  other  aerial  tribes,  were  called  down  from  their 
dizzy  heights,  and  commanded  to  dig  holes  into  the  earth,  and  dwell  for 
the  future  in  their  dark  recesses.  After  this  absurd  and  unphilosophical 
manner  were  orders  given  in  reference  to  all  classes  of  animals  within  the 
extensive  area  of  his  majesty’s  jurisdiction.  All  the  animals  that  could, 
obeyed ;  and  those  that  could  not,  exhausted  their  strength  in  vain  and 
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fruitless  efforts  to  accomplish  what  they  had  been  so  unreasonably  com- 
manded  to  perform.  How  could  horses  and  cattle  live  long  in  the  sea  ? 
and  how  could  dogs  and  swine  climb  trees  ?  How  could  fishes  live  on 
the  burning  sands  of  the  beach  ?  and  how  could  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
destructive  animals,  live  on  vegetables,  and  content  themselves  to  mingle 
indiscriminately  with  human  beings  ?  And  how  could  the  proud  and 
scornful  eagle,  and  all  the  feathered  army  of  the  skies,  quit  their  pure  and 
native  element,  fold  their  active  wings,  and  condescend  to  dwell  in  the 
filthy  holes  and  caverns,  where  serpents  and  reptiles  alone  could  feel  at 
home  ?  But  not  one  attempted  rebellion  against  the  folly  of  the  emperor. 

The  servants  soon  saw  the  disastrous  consequences  that  must  inevitably 
result  from  the  determinations  adopted  by  his  imperial  majesty.  After  a 
few  days,  several  of  the  more  prominent  and  courageous  of  them  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  change  in  the  policy 
of  his  administration.  But  he  was  firm  and  changeless  in  the  resolutions 
he  had  adopted.  At  length  they  remonstrated,  and  finally  protested 
against  the  recklessness  of  his  career ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  were 
finally  threatened  with  immediate  vengeance,  if  they  did  not  cease  their 
vexatious  dictations.  Some  of  them  asked  for  dismission  from  his  service, 
which  was  granted.  They  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  so  much  distress 
and  agony  as  the  animals  under  their  charge  exhibited. 

Still,  many  of  these  servants  remained  in  his  employ ;  not  that  their 
business  was  pleasant,  but  because  no  other  readily  presented  itself  in 
which  they  could  engage.  They  finally  concluded  to  report  to  their  ruler 
from  day  to  day  the  simple  facts,  and  see  if  his  hard  heart  would  not  be 
touched  with  pity.  Soon  the  emperor  received  the  painful  intelligence 
that  the  fishes  were  all  dying  upon  the  burning  sands  of  the  beach,  and 
that  the  breezes  of  the  sea  were  polluted  by  the  stench  arising  from  their 
decomposition.  Immediately  following  this,  came  another  message,  that 
his  royal  lions  and  tigers  were  ferociously  preying  upon  the  men,  women, 
and  helpless  children  of  the  cities,  and  that  soon  the  entire  population 
was  likely  to  be  destroyed,  not  for  food,  but  to  glut  their  excited  and 
inflamed  anger. 

In  a  day  or  two  more  came  another  messenger,  informing  him  that  many 
of  his  royal  steeds  and  favorite  cattle  had  perished  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  engulfing  floods ;  and  another  with  the  sad  story,  that  his  majesty’s 
eagles,  vultures,  and  many  other  birds,  were  becoming  emaciated,  and, 
according  to  all  appearances,  could  live  but  little  longer.  His  august 
highness  became  appalled  at  these  startling  and  frightful  messages,  and 
he  was  sorely  grieved  at  this  immense  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  at 
the  universal  ravages  of  disease  through  his  dominions.  He  mourned  and 
wept,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  He  was  brought  to  the  borders  of 
despair,  and  knew  not  what  he  should  do,  when  a  friendly  and  familiar 
voice  thus  addressed  him  : 
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“Most  gracious  and  imperial  sovereign,  for  many  days  I  have  been  a 
deeply  interested  spectator  of  the  agony  and  distress  that  reigns  through¬ 
out  the  limits  of  thy  vast  jurisdiction.  I  beseech  thy  royal  highness  to 
condescend  to  grant  thy  servant  and  most  loyal  subject  patient  audience, 
and  in  thy  gracious  wisdom  permit  him,  in  all  plainness  of  speech,  to  give 
utterance  to  those  sim’^estions  which  he  desires  to  make  for  the  welfare 
of  thy  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  animals,  who  are  dependent  upon 
thy  majesty's  pleasure  for  life  and  happiness.” 

The  sovereign  had  become  so  troubled  in  mind,  so  distressed,  and  so 
humbled,  that  he  readily  granted  the  desired  audience,  and  assured  his 
faithful  subject  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  with  unreserved  freedom 
and  plainness  in  the  premises.  After  having  thus  obtained  the  royal 
license,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

“  For  many  days,  most  gracious  sovereign,  I  have  been  distressed  at 
the  unheard-of  destruction  of  animal  life  that  has  prevailed  through  your 
majesty’s  empire,  the  sad  intelligence  of  which  has  reached  your  royal 
ear.  I  have  heard  the  piteous  bowlings  and  plaintive  moans  of  many  of 
the  poor  brutes  that  have  so  recently  perished  !  I  have  seen  the  noble 
horse  stretched  out  and  drifting  on  the  heaving  surge,  and  no  mortal  hand 
could  reach  forth  and  save !  1  have  seen  the  birds  of  heaven  come  down 

from  their  high  places,  and  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth !  I  have 
heard  them  ‘flap  their  useless  wings,’  and  shriek  their  notes  of  wild  de¬ 
spair!  I  have  seen  the  lion  and  tiger  driven  into  the  crowded  city,  and 
have  heard  their  pantings  for  the  cool  and  pure  shade  and  bracing  winds 
of  their  native  forest !  I  have  witnessed  distress  the  most  excruciating 

O 

and  indescribable  among  all  the  various  classes  of  animals  within  your 
majesty’s  realms,  and  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and 
of  the  alarming  mortality  that  has  recently  prevailed  among  them.  Not 
only  are  they  dying  in  frightful  numbers,  but  those  that  are  still  surviving 
iheir  more  fortunate  kinsmen  seem  wholly  changed  in  their  natures,  and 
incapable  of  exhibiting  the  well-known  characteristics  of  their  species. 
Unless  the  desolating  tide  of  death  is  soon  checked,  all  the  various  races 
of  animals  within  your  majesty’s  territorial  limits  will  become  extinct. 

“And  here  I  would  fain  drop  this  painful  subject,  and  refrain  from 
pointing  to  what  I  regard  as  the  source  of  this  terrible  calamity.  In 
alluding  to  the  cause  of  all  this  evil,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  1 
would  most  gladly  transfer  to  other  hands.  But  I  shall  fearlessly  throw 
myself  upon  your  majest}^’s  well-known  liberality  and  plighted  indulgence, 
while  I  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  all  this 
wide-spread  ruin  is  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  this  great  empire !  Most 
respectfully  and  humbly  would  I  suggest  that  your  majesty  has  neglected 
to  inform  yourself  upon  those  topics,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  there 
can  be  no  safety  in  the  exercise  of  the  high  prerogative  with  which  your 
majesty  is  endowed.  Ignorance  is  never  safe  ;  but  it  is  especially  dan- 
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gerous  when  a  concomitant  of  fearful  responsibility.  The  royal  mind  has 
neglected  the  sources  of  information  at  his  command,  has  not  Studied  the 
natural  history,  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  the  wants,  and 
habits,  and  necessities  of  these  animals  that  are  so  rapidly  perishing.  Had 
your  highness  been  well  advised  upon  these  points,  these  animals  would 
have  been  left  free  to  adopt  such  habits  as  would  have  contributed  to 
their  health  and  happiness.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  implore  your 
majesty  to  spare  no  pains  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
tures,  wants,  constitutions,  habits,  and  all  the  physical  and  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  creatures  under  your  charge,  and  to  issue  no  future  orders 
not  based  upon  that  knowledge.  All  phenomena  must  have  a  cause  ; 
and  there  is  a  cause  for  the  terrible  calamities  that  have  so  recently  be¬ 
fallen  these  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  field.  They  have  been  cruelly 
compelled  to  adopt  that  kind  of  physical  exercise,  and  those  dietetic  hab¬ 
its,  to  which  their  constitutions  and  natures  are  not  adapted.” 

These  plain  and  truthful  remarks  made  a  decided  impression  upon  the 
troubled  mind  of  the  sovereign.  He  gave  them  an  attentive  considera¬ 
tion,  and  resolved  immediately  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  to  which  they  referred.  He  studied  the  nature,  character, 
habits,  and  wants  of  those  creatures  whose  destinies  were  in  his  hands, 
and  lost  no  time  in  reducing  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  practice.  He 
now  began  to  act  the  part  of  true  philosophy,  and  adapted  the  means  in 
his  hands  to  the  ends  which  he  desired  to  accomplish.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  few  days  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  were  restored 
among  his  numerous  flocks,  and  ail  seemed  to  rejoice  in  fulfilling  the  laws 
of  their  being.  Ever  since  the  exhibition  of  that  sovereign’s  ignorance 
and  folly,  and  the  expensive  lesson  of  wisdom  which  he  was  so  reluctant 
to  learn,  those  having  dominion  over  animals  have  endeavored  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  their  constitutions  and  capacities. 

MORAL. 

Parents  are  placed  in  such  relationship  to  their  children,  as  to  do  much 
in  determining  their  happiness  or  misery*  They  not  only  feed,  and  clothe, 
and  educate  them,  but  generally  select  their  pursuits  in  life.  They  de¬ 
termine  whether  their  sons  shall  be  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  artists, 
lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  or  teachers  in  institutions  of  learning,  or 
whatever  employment  may  be  chosen.  They  are  equally  tenacious  upon 
their  rights  to  nominate  the  business  which  shall  be  adopted  by  their 
daughters.  They  earnestly  desire  the  welfare  of  their  children.  There 
is  no  object  for  which  they  would  make  a  greater  sacrifice.  So  tender 
and  profound  is  the  attachment  of  parents  for  their  children — such  is  the 
earnest  solicitude  with  which  they  regard  their  interests,  that  the  welfare 
of  the  latter  in  a  great  measure  determines  the  happiness  of  the  former. 
Parents  also  see  and  acknowledge  the  overwhelming  importance  of  making 
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the  proper  selection  for  their  children  of  the  pursuits  in  life ;  but  they 
are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  mental  capacities  of  their  offspring,  and 
are  therefore  quite  likely  to  give  such  directions  as  result  in  their 
ruin.  So  essentially  does  the  business  of  an  artist  differ  from  that  of  a 
lawyer,  or  a  merchant  from  that  of  a  clergyman,  that  a  youth  may  be  in 
every  respect  well  qualified  for  the  one,  yet  totally  Disqualified  for  the 
other.  Place  him  in  the  lawyer’s  office,  where  many  parents  are  anxious 
to  educate  their  sons,  and  he  is  stamped  with  littleness  for  life  ;  place  him 
in  the  artist’s  studio,  and  he  commands  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In 
the  profession  of  the  law,  he  soon  becomes  disheartened,  dejected,  and  dis¬ 
contented,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  scenes  of  vice,  revelry,  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  and  finally  ends  his  life  prematurely,  having  wrecked  all  that  is 
valuable  in  existence.  In  the  business  to  which  his  youthful  mind  is 
adapted,  he  secures  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  rises  to  fame  and 
fortune,  and  comforts  the  hearts  of  aged  parents.  No  step,  therefore, 
can  be  more  important  than  the  proper  choice  of  pursuits  in  life.  A 
mistake  here  is  the  “mistake  of  a  lifetime.”  The  selection  is  made, 
however,  quite  too  often  according  to  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the 
parent,  and  with  but  little  or  no  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  son  01 
daughter. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  ignorance — this  gross  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  parents  ?  All  the  trades  and  professions  are  filled  with  young 
men,  a  large  majority  of  whom,  to  their  extreme  pain  and  embarrassment, 
soon  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  wrong  pursuits.  They  find  that  oth¬ 
ers,  with  half  their  advantages,  are  rapidly  rising  to  eminence,  while  it  is 
with  the  utmost  industry  and  difficulty  that  they  can  attain  to  mediocrity. 
They  experience  no  pleasure  in  pursuing  an  occupation  that  exhibits  their 
talents  to  the  worst  possible  advantage,  and  finally  abandon  a  pursuit  for 
which  they  feel  a  total  unfitness  as  well  as  disinclination.  They  turn  their 
thoughts  for  a  time  to  some  more  congenial  occupation,  but  they  are  over¬ 
powered  with  the  discouraging  reflection,  that  they  must  provide  for  the 
wants  of  a  rising  family,  and  that  a  new  business  will  not  readily  yield  the 
necessary  income.  But  pleasures,  though  they  be  transient,  they  must  and 
will  have.  They  seek  them — they  obtain  them ;  but  they  bite  like  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  sting  like  an  adder. 

By  the  mistakes  of  parents  in  this  step,  that  it  is  so  difficult  ever  to  re¬ 
trace,  the  smaller  organs  in  the  brain,  and  the  weaker  faculties  of  the 
mind,  those  least  calculated  to  be  effective,  or  impart  pleasure  in  their  ex¬ 
ercise,  are  the  ones  upon  which  the  youth  is  obliged  to  depend  for  his 
success  in  the  world ;  while  the  larger  and  more  important  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  and  the  stronger  and  more  influential  of  the  mental  faculties,  are 
compelled  to  slumber  in  inactivity.  Thus  the  power  of  the  mind  can 
not  be  displayed;  and  the  unhappy  man  goes  journeying  through  life, 
like  a  wandering  meteor,  restless  to  regain  the  lost  harmony  of  his  nature. 
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It  is  folly  to  undertake  to  make  a  musician  or  a  poet  of  a  boy  who  has 
not  the  necessary  faculties  originally  developed  in  tolerable  liberality. 
We  might  about  as  soon  hope  for  success  in  teaching  dogs  to  read,  horses  to 
climb  trees,  and  fools  to  turn  philosophers ;  might  as  wrell  waste  time  in 
trying  to  propel  the  huge  steamer  up  the  Hudson,"  against  wind  and  tide, 
with  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  watch,  or  make  the  foolish  attempt  to 
cross  the  ocean  on  horseback.  There  is  a  volume  which,  if  the  parent 
would  peruse,  he  would  avoid  all  these  disastrous  mistakes — this  sad  and 
mournful  wreck  of  character,  happiness,  and  morals.  That  noble  and 
instructive  volume  is  PHRENOLOGY. 


ARTICLE  LXY. 

THE  BRAIN - ITS  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  BY  A„  P.  DUTCHER,  M.  D. 

[Continued  from  page  290.] 


The  volume  of  the  brain  differs  much  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as 
at  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  newdy-born  infant  it  seldom  exceeds  10 
oz.  in  weight;  in  the  adult  it  averages  from  3£  to  4  lbs.  In  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  talents  it  passes  this  average.  Thus  the  brain  of  Cuvier,  the 
great  naturalist,  weighed  4  lbs.  II  oz.  4  drs.  30  grs.,  and  that  of  Dupuytren, 
the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  4 lbs.  10 oz.  ‘‘In  man,”  says  Magendie,  “ the 
brain  is  more  voluminous  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  dimensions 
of  this  organ  are  proportioned  to  those  of  the  head.  Individuals  differ  very 
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much  in  this  respect.  Generally  speaking,  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  in  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.” 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  description  of  the  brain,  we  would  simply 
remark,  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  arise  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow.  The  nerves  from  the  brain  pass  through  openings  in  the  skull, 
and  those  from  the  spinal  cord  through  openings  on  each  side  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  ;  after  making  their  exit  from  these  parts,  they  traverse  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  visiting  every  fiber,  and  giving  their  animating  influence  and  protection  to 
every  function.  Like  most  of  the  organs  of  the  system,  they  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  each  one  corresponding  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  through 
their  central  communications.  There  are  forty-two  pairs  of  nerves,  twelve 
of  which  arise  from  the  brain,  and  thirty  from  the  spinal  cord.  Those 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  brain  supply  chiefly  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  one 
Gfoes  to  the  stomach  and  lungs,  called  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  The 
thirty  pairs  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord  supply  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 

TIIE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of  this  important  organ 
of  the  human  body,  it  is  important  that  we  should  dismiss  from  our  minds 
all  our  prejudices  and  fears.  If  we  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  spirit  of  the  bigot  and  partisan,  suffering  a  cloud  of  fears  and 
hopes,  desires  and  aversions,  to  hang  around  our  understandings,  we  will 
never  discover  objects  clearly ;  they  will  be  confused,  distorted,  and  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  murky  clouds  of  intellectual  mist.  Our  duty  as  moral  and 
intellectual  beings,  is  to  inquire  what  is  true,  not  what  is  the  finest  theory; 
not  Avhat  will  supply  the  imagination  with  the  most  material  for  castle 
building;  nor  what  will  administer  pleasure  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  mankind.  We  need  not  fear  the  result  of  investigation.  Reason  and 
free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  antidotes  of  error.  Give  them  free  scope, 
and  they  will  uphold  truth  by  bringing  false  opinions,  and  all  the  spurious 
offspring  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self-interest,  before  their  severe  tri¬ 
bunal,  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  close  investigation.  Error  alone  needs 
artificial  support — truth  can  stand  by  itself. 

The  principal  function  performed  by  the  brain,  particularly  the  cerebrum, 
is  thought.  That  this  is  the  function  of  the  brain  can  be  proved  by  the 
most  abundant  evidence.  Pressure  upon  the  brain  and  injuries  of  the  head 
furnish  most  conclusive  proof.  When  a  part  of  the  brain  has  been  laid 
bare  by  an  injury  inflicted  upon  the  skull,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind  could  be  suspended  at  the  will  of  the  surgeon,  by 
merely  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
again  by  withdrawing  the  pressure.  The  recital  of  a  few  cases  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

M.  Richerand,  a  celebrated  French  physician  and  physiologist,  had  a 
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patient  whose  brain  was  exposed  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  skull. 
One  day,  in  washing  off  the  purulent  matter,  he  chanced  to  press  with 
more  than  usual  force,  and  instantly  the  patient  stopped  short  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence,  and  became  altogether  insensible.  As  the  pressure  gave 
her  no  pain,  it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
She  uniformly  recovered  her  faculties  the  moment  the  pressure  was  taken 
off. 

Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his  lectures  a  similar  case  to 
the  above.  The  individual  became  perfectly  insensible  the  moment  press¬ 
ure  was  applied  to  the  brain. 

The  following  remarkable  case,  showing  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the 
brain,  is  recorded  by  Cooper,  in  his  lectures  on  surgery,  and  proves  most 
conclusively  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Jones  was  deprived  of  consciousness  by  being  wounded  in  the  head 
while  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state  of  insensibility 
he  remained  for  several  months  at  Gibraltar,  when  he  was  transmitted  to 
Deptford,  and  subsequently  to  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Cline, 
the  surgeon,  found  a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed,  trepanned  him,  and 
removed  the  depressed  part  of  the  bone.  Three  hours  after  this  operation 
he  sat  up  in  bed ;  sensation  and  volition  returned,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  able  to  get  up  and  converse.  The  last  circumstance  he  remembered 
was  the  capture  of  a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean  thirteen  months  before. 

That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought  or  the  mind,  is  further  proved  by 
the  phenomena  observed  when  it  is  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  skull.  It  has  been  observed  in  such  cases,  that 
when  the  individual  was  calm,  and  the  mind  not  disturbed  by  any  peculiar 
emotions,  the  brain  was  comparatively  motionless :  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  feelings  became  excited,  in  a  moment  the  blood  was  sent  to  it 
with  increased  force,  and  the  pulsations  became  more  frequent  and  violent. 
An  interesting  case  of  this-  kind  is  reported  by  Dr.  Piequin,  as  having  been 
observed  by  him  in  the  hospital  of  Montpelier.  The  patient  was  a  female, 
who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  so  that  a  cor¬ 
responding  portion  of  the  brain  was  open  to  inspection.  When  she  was  in 
a  dreamless  sleep,  her  brain  was  motionless,  and  lay  in  the  cranium.  When 
her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  was  agitated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved, 
and  protruded  without  the  cranium.  In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  such  by 
herself,  the  protrusion  was  considerable,  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
especially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation,  it  was 
still  greater.  If  the  mind  was  not  intimately  connected  with  the  brain, 
these  phenomena  would  never  present  themselves. 

Modern  physiologists,  in  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  with  few 
exceptions,  regard  it  as  the  instrument  of  thought.  W.  Lawrence,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  physiology,  zoology,  and  natural  history  of  man,  makes 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  brain :  “  If  the  mental  processes  be  not 
21 
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the  function  of  the  brain,  what  is  its  office  ?  In  animals,  which  possess 
only  a  small  part  of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in 
many  cases  is  more  acute  than  in  man.  What  employment  shall  we  find 
for  all  that  man  possesses  over  and  above  this  proportion — for  the  large 
and  prodigiously  developed  human  hemispheres  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
these  serve  only  to  round  the  figure  of  the  organ,  or  to  fill  the  cranium  ? 

“  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  form  clear  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  it  has 
immediate  reference  to  an  important  branch  of  pathology.  They  who  con¬ 
sider  the  mental  operations  as  acts  of  an  immaterial  being,  and  thus  dis¬ 
connect  the  sound  state  of  the  mind  from  organization,  act  very  inconsistently 
in  disjoining  insanity  also  from  corporeal  structure,  and  in  representing  it 
as  a  disease,  not  of  the  brain,  but  of  the  mind.  I  firmly  believe,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  that  all  the  affections  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  terms  of  mental  derangement,  are  only  evidences 
of  cerebral  affections,  disordered  manifestations  of  those  organs  whose 
healthy  action  produced  the  phenomena  called  mental ;  in  short,  symptoms 
of  diseased  brain. 

“  I  have  examined,  after  death,  the  heads  of  many  insane  persons,  and 
have  hardly  seen  a  single  brain  which  did  not  exhibit  marks  of  disease ;  in 
recent  cases,  loaded  vessels,  increased  serous  secretions — in  all  instances 
of  long  duration,  unequivocal  signs  of  present  or  past  increased  action ; 
blood-vessels  apparently  more  numerous;  membranes  thickened  and  opaque; 
deposits  of  coagulable  lymph,  forming  adhesions  or  adventitious  membranes, 
watery  effusions,  even  abscesses ;  add  to  this  that  the  insane  often  become 
paralytic,  or  are  suddenly  cut  off  by  apoplexy. 

“  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  mental  phenomena  are  disturbed  without  any 
visible  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  brain ;  as  digestion  or 
biliary  secretion  may  be  impaired  or  altered  without  any  recognizable 
change  of  structure  in  the  stomach  or  liver.  The  brain,  like  other  parts 
of  this  complicated  machine,  may  be  diseased  sympathetically,  and  we  see 
it  recover. 

“Thus  we  find  the  brain,  like  other  parts,  subject  to  what  is  called 
functional  disorders.  The  brain  does  not  often  come  under  the  inspection 
of  the  anatomist,  in  such  cases  of  functional  disorders,  and  I  am  convinced, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  very  few  heads  of  persons  dying  deranged 
will  be  examined  after  death  without  showing  diseased  structure,  or  evident 
signs  of  increased  vascular  activity. 

“  The  effect  of  medical  treatment  completely  corroborates  these  views. 
Indeed,  they  who  talk  of  and  believe  in  diseases  of  the  mind,  are  too  wise 
to  put  their  trust  in  mental  remedies.  Arguments,  discourses,  sermons 
have  never  yet  restored  any  patient ;  the  moral  pharmacopoeia  is  quite  in¬ 
efficient  ;  and  no  real  benefit  can  be  conferred  without  vigorous  medical 
treatment,  which  is  as  efficacious  in  these  affections  as  in  the  diseases  of 
any  other  organ.” 
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If  the  brain  is  not  the  organ  of  thought,  it  yet  remains  a  strange  anomaly 
of  wonderful  mechanism  altogether  without  use.  But  we  are  confident  that 
man,  in  consequence  of  his  superior  cerebral  organization,  is  elevated  above 
all  the  creatures  that  surround  him.  We  also  find  in  him  that  the  thinking 
principle  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  inferior  animals.  The  latter 
have  no  moral  faculties  to  indicate  to  them  that  the  unrestrained  manifest¬ 
ations  of  the  propensities  are  wrong.  They  have  no  sentiment  of  reverence 
to  prompt  them  to  seek  a  God  whom  they  may  adore ;  they  have  no  hope 
pointing  out  futurity  as  an  object  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  contemplation, 
and  leading  them  to  desire  life  beyond  the  grave ;  and,  indeed,  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  brain,  which  in  man  constitute  the  organs  of  these  faculties,  do 
not  exist  in  the  lower  animals.  Those  parts  of  brain  in  man  which  serve 
to  manifest  the  faculties  of  reflection,  are  eminently  defective  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  their  understanding,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  fact,  is 
so  limited  as  to  be  satisfied  with  little  knowledge,  and  to  be  insensible  to 
the  comprehensive  design  and  glories  of  creation. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ARTICLE  LXVI. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  JACOB  HAYS. 

Jacob  Hays  had  a  predominance  of  the  vital  temperament,  with  a 
strong  muscular  organization,  and  an  average  degree  of  the  mental  or 
nervous  temperament ;  yet  he  had  every  indication  of  a  dense  brain,  and  a 
mind  capable  of  great  endurance ;  yet  his  temperament  did  not  favor  so 
quick,  clear,  and  intellectual  a  tendency,  as  energy,  force,  and  stability  of 
character,  not  literary  and  poetical,  but  knowing  and  practical.  His  mind 
took  the  direction  of  his  strong,  vital,  physical  organization;  hence  he 
developed  in  actions,  not  in  words  or  letters,  his  characteristic  talents. 

The  whole  base  of  his  brain  was  large ;  he  had  great  physical  energy 
and  force  of  character.  His  Combativeness,  Alimentiveness,  and  Secret¬ 
iveness  were  large ;  his  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Cautiousness 
were  full,  from  which  we  infer  that  he  was  courageous  rather  than  cruel ; 
had  a  strong  appetite  and  digestion,  fair  sense  of  property,  but  it  was  not 
a  ruling  trait ;  he  was  mindful  of  consequences,  but  not  timid,  yet  had  a 
great  amount  of  tact,  management,  and  power  to  keep  his  own  affairs  to 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  find  out  those  of  others.  His  social 
faculties  were  large,  and  his  friendship  and  love  were  strong  traits  of  mind. 
He  had  large  Inhabitiveness  and  Concentrativeness,  which  gave  him  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  attachments  to  place,  continuity  of  thought,  and  singleness 
of  purpose. 
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No.  30.  Jacob  Hays. 


His  moral  brain  was  fully  developed,  while  Benevolence  was  large ; 
hence,  in  the  midst  of  continued  temptation  for  many  years  he  sustained  a 
fair  reputation  for  integrity,  faithfulness,  and  humanity.  He  had  well-de¬ 
veloped  Constructiveness,  large  perceptive  faculties,  very  large  Comparison 
and  intuition  or  sagacity.  These  faculties,  together  with  his  vital  temper¬ 
ament,  gave  him  strong  powers  of  observation,  correct  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  ability  to  take  the  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  to  gain  his 
ends  with  less  labor  and  more  directly  than  most  men.  His  talents  were 
available,  and  his  experience,  and  not  philosophy,  was  his  guide.  He  had 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  common  sense.  Order,  large,  gave  him 
system,  and  made  him  very  particular  how  matters  proceeded ;  for  several 
years  it  was  his  particular  business  to  keep  order  in  the  court-room. 

He  had  an  unusual  amount  of  common  sense,  which  he  turned  to  a  very 
good  account.  His  powers  of  association,  comparison,  and  ability  to  see 
the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  was  very  great;  this  faculty,  joined 
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with  his  intuition  of  mind,  gave  him  superior  advantage  over  oth<T  men, 
enabling  him  to  come  to  correct  conclusions,  to  direct  his  energies  into  the 
right  channel,  and  go  correctly  to  work.  His  practical  judgment,  intuition 
of  mind,  joined  with  his  large  Self-Esteem  and  very  large  Firmness,  gave 
him  his  four  leading  traits  of  character.  He  had  great  independence,  self' 
possession,  presence  of  mind,  regard  for  his  own  way,  determination,  will, 
perseverance,  and  even  stubbornness  of  character. 

His  success  and  influence  as  high  constable  in  this  city,  for  so  many 
years,  arose  mostly  from  those  last-named  faculties,  especially  when  sus- 
tained  by  a  large,  dense  brain,  a  strong  constitution,  and  great  energy  of 
character. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Jacob  Hats  was  born  in  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co,,  in  the  year  1772, 
He  early  gave  indications  of  that  acutenesss  of  intellect  and  keenness  of  ob- 
servation  which  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  those  peculiar  duties  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  discharge,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  was  so  successful. 
In  the  year  1801  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  police  from  Edward  Liv¬ 
ingston,  who  was  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  shortly  afterward 
promoted  to  the  office  of  high  constable,  and  retained  it  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  Jacob  Hays  was  a  cotemporary  with  the  warriors  and  statesmen  who 
founded  this  Republic ;  and  if  they  were  great  in  achieving  by  sword  and  pen 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  he  was  also  great  in  the  less  dazzling,  but  not  less 
important  task  of  protecting  that  liberty  against  the  attacks  of  villainy,  and  in 
forwarding  the  ends  of  public  justice.  He  may  be  called  the  great  Chief  of 
the  American  Police  during  the  infancy  of  the  Republic.  For  many  years 
the  rogues  and  villains,  not  only  of  New  York  but  of  the  whole  United  States, 
owned  his  power,  and  bowed  before  his  supremacy.  The  high  constable  be¬ 
came  a  terror  to  all  evil  doers.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  composed  of  many 
men ;  his  boots  were  equal  to  the  ones  of  ancient  fable,  whieh  took  seven 
leagues  at  a  stride  ;  he  had  more  than  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus,  and  his 
ears  were  open  to  all  the  sounds  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  while  his 
mouth  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Moving  about  thus  like  a  retributive  and 
ubiquitous  spirit,  the  discoveries  which  he  made  were  startling  and  almost 
incredible  ;  and  while  with  a  promptness  and  skill  which  they  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  elude,  he  brought  the  offenders  to  justice,  the  public  recognized  in  him  a 
tower  ot  strength  to  which  they  at  once  fled  when  any  aggression  was  made 
on  their  lives  or  property.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  in  the  position  of 
Jacob  Hays  escaped  calumny.  The  physician  who  cures  is  often  unappreciated 
even  by  his  patient,  and  he  who  undertakes  the  arduous  and  dangerous  task 
ot  protecting  life  and  property  by  unmasking  villainy,  is  often  himself  called  a 
villain,  even  for  his  ability  to  perform  the  service.  The  high  constable  received 
in  his  day  a  full  share  of  such  reward.  Jacob  Hays,  however,  although  a 
Fouche  in  all  the  skill  required  by  his  office,  was  not  a  Fouche  in  heart.  He 
was  a  man  of  feeling,  honor,  and  conscience,  which  Fouche  was  not. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age  overtook 
him,  he  was  appointed,  in  consideration  of  his  long  services,  sergeant-at-arms 
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to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  crier  to  the  Court  of  Sessions.  Neither  of 
these  offices  required  much  exertion,  but  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death  he  was  always  at  his  post,  performing  with  great  punctilio  all  his  duties, 
and  receiving  on  every  hand  the  greatest  courtesy  and  respect.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  that  he  came  to  our  office  on  Thursday  morning  for  his  paper, 
as  had  been  his  habit  from  the  publication  of  our  first  number,  and  from  his  dim 
eye  and  tottering  step  we  felt  assured  that  we  should  soon  be  called  upon  to 
pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  first  great  chief  of  the 
American  police.  May  he  rest  in  peace,  and  may  all  police  officers  imitate  his 
example. — National  Police  Gazette. 


ARTICLE  LXVII. 

REFORM  IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  WOMAN  I  THE  SPIRIT  AND  MEANS  BY  WHICH 

IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTED. 

We  have  stated  in  a  previous  number  some  of  the  evil  results  to  woman 
herself  from  her  present  position  in  society ;  and  before  considering  the 
other  part  of  that  subject,  or  the  evils  to  society,  as  the  time  for  holding 
the  convention  is  already  drawing  nigh,  we  shall  devote  this  article  to  a 
consideration  of  the  spirit  and  means  by  which  a  reform  is  to  be  effected. 

This  subject  is  vast  in  its  relations.  It  concerns  not  the  welfare  of  a 
class  or  a  nation,  but  involves  the  interests  and  duties  of  mankind,  wher¬ 
ever  he  is,  and  under  whatever  circumstances. 

That  movement  which  best  compares  with  it  is  the  growth  of 
true  democracy,  or  the  elevation  of  man  instead  of  men,  b.ut  even  this  is 
less  deep  and  wide.  We  must,  then,  approach  a  subject  of  so  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  of  so  complicated  relations,  with  care  and  reverence,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  take  no  step  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace,  and  to  utter  no 
word  that  will  not  be  sustained  by  a  constantly  progressive  knowledge  of 
truth.  We  must  treat  this  question  in  a  catholic  manner. 

The  past  is  not  without  its  meaning.  Of  what  value  to  the  world  and 
to  woman  has  the  peculiarity  of  her  position  been,  is  a  question  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet;  and  we  must  recognize  all  that  has  been  good  in  it, 
and  show  why  this  is  the  time  for  change.  We  must  understand  the  causes 
which  have  produced  this  present  evil,  and  for  this  a  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  mankind  is  necessary. 

We  must  have  perfect  truth.  Every  word  of  exaggeration  even  is  an 
aiTOW  through  the  heart  of  our  cause.  We  must  not  stand  in  opposition  to 
men,  but  in  union  with  all  who  are  lovers  of  the  truth ;  and  we  must  deny 
no  fact,  nor  misstate  any  result,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  what  may 
seem  to  us  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  doctrines.  We  must  try  our  prin- 
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ciples  by  the  only  test — their  agreement  with  all  truth,  and  let  justice  be 
done,  though  the  heavens  fall. 

We  must  have  perfect  love  and  charity.  Let  us  not  seek  any  good  for 
our  own  sakes,  but  because  it  is  good,  and  let  it  be  purchased  by  no  wrong 
to  any  one  else.  We  speak  of  woman’s  rights,  but  far  be  it  from  us  to 
contend  for  these  alone.  Every  right  of  man  that  we  infringe  upon  is  an 
equal  loss  to  ourselves.  We  would  gladly  throw  away  this  name,  which 
betokens  separation,  and  speak  only  of  human  relations. 

We  must  work  with  perfect  patience.  Slowly  and  surely  must  we  labor, 
or  there  will  be  flaws  in  the  work.  A  reform  which  acts  upon  an  evil  so 
widely  spread  and  so  deeply  rooted,  can  not  be  speedy.  If  it  is  so,  it  must 
be  violent  and  ineffectual,  and  the  reaction  will  be  as  fearful  as  the  original 
tyranny.  To  be  wise  and  wait,  should  be  our  motto ;  not  wait  in  idleness, 
but  earnestly  laboring.  We  should  sow  our  seed  with  diligent  hand ;  but 
as  we  would  plant  oaks  for  the  ages,  and  not  a  gourd  for  the  night,  let  us 
wait  quietly  for  them  to  germinate,  watering  them  faithfully,  but  not  pluck¬ 
ing  them  up  by  the  roots  to  see  if  they  be  living. 

Yet  let  us  work  in  earnest  hope.  We  seek  only  to  establish  the  right, 
and  therefore  we  have  this  “set  to  our  seal  that  God  is  true and  though 
ages  may  roll  on  ere  the  point  be  gained,  and  though  we  seem  to  fail  a 
thousand  times,  we  can  not  fail,  for  we  are  working  with  the  purposes  of 
God,  and  though  our  plans  fail,  His  must  succeed. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  we  must  carry  into  all  our  efforts  for  this  great 
end,  but  what  are  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  accomplish  it  ?  Two 
agents  at  once  present  themselves :  co-operated  effort  by  means  of  associa¬ 
tion,  and  individual  influence.  We  need  both,  and  must  have  both,  yet 
each  have  their  dangers.  It  is  but  recently  that  women  have  striven  to 
act  in  associations,  and  we  confess  that  they  usually  show  much  of  the 
awkwardness  of  raw  recruits,  and  a  foolish  timidity  and  indecision,  or  a 
mean  jealousy  is  too  apt  to  render  their  united  efforts  fruitless  and  ridicu¬ 
lous.  But  this  will  soon  cease,  and  a  new  strength  will  be  gained  from 
mutual  co-operation.  It  is  an  important  step  for  women  to  begin  to  act 
in  union,  and  it  is  in  this  light,  and  not  for  the  immediate  results  that  we 
expect  from  them,  that  we  look  upon  the  conventions  held  from  year  to 
year  with  interest.  What  are  their  advantages  ? 

They  bring  all  those  interested  in  a  great  movement  together.  The 
ideas  which  had  lain  latent  in  some  strong  mind  are  called  out  by  inter¬ 
course  with  others.  The  sluggish  are  aroused,  the  timid  are  encouraged, 
and  the  warm  tide  of  life  is  felt  flowing  through  all  hearts,  so  that  every 
one  beats  with  new  power.  This  rallying  point  of  interest  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  an  annual  meeting,  if  it  were  only  to 
take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  utter  a  God  speed. 

And  yet,  in  looking  upon  the  reform  conventions  which  have  been  held 
in  such  abundance,  we  can  not  but  tremble  in  Hew  of  the  dangers  attend- 
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ant  upon  them.  Excitement  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  the  passions  are 
too  often  kindled  as  well  as  the  heart.  The  animated  discussion  strikes  out 
bright  thoughts  and  keen  repartees,  but  is  it  always  favorable  to  the  severe 
investigation  of  truth  ?  Does  not  an  insidious  self-love  too  often  steal  in, 
and  make  the  eloquent  speech  more  desired  than  the  convincing  truth  ? 
And  how  frequently  is  a  bitter  party- spirit  engendered,  and  then  personal 
abuse  and  recrimination  take  the  place  of  sober  argument  and  truthful 
appeal ! 

God  forbid  that  we  should  fight  with  such  weapons !  Every  violent 
speech,  every  one  not  spoken  from  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  injures  our 
cause  unspeakably.  Reformers  and  conservatives  have  found  few  arrows 
so  sharp  and  so  true  as  the  mistakes  and  follies  of  their  opponents.  Let  us 
keep  strict  watch  and  ward  that  no  such  faults  mar  our  meetings,  but  let 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  charity  prevail.  Let  us  not  willingly  gain  a  step 
through  the  stumbling  of  our  opponents,  but  win  them  to  our  sides  by 
love  and  justice. 

The  co-operation  of  those  who  enter  into  a  work  from  selfish  and  unholy 
motives  is  another  evil  attendant  on  all  large  associations.  It  is  impossible 
to  exclude  them  by  any  tests,  and  if  such  come  among  us,  the  world  will 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  to  stamp  upon  a  whole  meeting  the  blame 
that  should  be  attached  to  a  few.  But  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  unity  of  society,  by  which  good  and  evil  are  bound  together,  that  the 
good  may  prevail  over  and  destroy  the  evil ;  and  we  must  strive  the 
harder  that  the  power  of  goodness  may  be  active  in  our  midst  to  destroy 
all  that  is  evil  in  those  who  may  join  us. 

The  disadvantages  attendant  on  individual  labor  alone  are  obvious.  The 
heart  is  apt  to  grow  cold,  unless  it  be  warmed  by  contact  with  others,  and 
the  intellect  to  be  one-sided  and  narrow,  without  the  help  of  other  minds. 
The  effect  produced  is  slow  and  small,  and  the  laborer  is  apt  to  become 
discouraged,  and  to  believe  that  he  is  doing  nothing,  because  the  fruits  do 
not  quickly  appear.  And  yet  we  believe  that  it  is  mainly  on  individual 
effort  that  we  must  rely  in  our  work.  The  public  meetings  will  only  diffuse 
the  truth  which  lias  been  gained  by  solitary  thought ;  and  though  few  can 
speak  in  conventions,  or  even  attend  them,  every  person  may  in  her  own 
sphere  live  up  to  the  true  ideal  of  woman,  so  far  as  she  knows  it,  and, 
seeking  new  light  and  truth  for  herself,  at  the  same  time  influence  all 
about  her.  And  here  Ave  would  urgek  upon  every  woman  to  be  true  to 
every  duty  that  lies  near  to  her,  as  she  would  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  As  our  great  object  is  to  fit  woman  for  duty,  any  neglect 
of  it  will  be  a  stumbling-block  in  our  way,  and  a  triumph  to  those  arrayed 
against  us. 

We  want,  then,  either  by  large  bodies  or  by  separate  individuals,  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  relation  of  human  beings  to  each  other.  God 
created  man,  male  and  female.  We  wish  to  know  the  purposes  He  de- 
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signed  in  thus  creating  them,  and  to  be  true  to  them,  so  that  neither  party 
shall  suffer  loss,  nor  aught  of  the  work  be  left  undone.  We  need  for  this 
statements  from  all  conditions  of  life.  We  wish  to  know  how  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  millionaire  are  affected  by  then*  position  in  society,  and 
how  the  poor  seamstress  in  the  garret  suffers  from  hers.  We  want  the 
voice  of  the  strong,  who  have  broken  through  their  chains,  and  of  the 
feeble,  who  are  crushed  to  silence  beneath  their  weight.  Let  each  one  tell 
what  she  has  seen  and  known  for  herself.  Our  first  endeavor  should  be 
to  obtain  a  clear  statement  of  the  evil  as  it  really  exists,  and  then  we  must 
diligently  seek  for  the  true  remedy. 

We  will  not  lengthen  this  article  by  a  discussion  at  present  of  special 
remedies,  but  one  we  must  name.  The  great  engine  for  elevating  woman 
to  her  rightful  position  as  an  integral  soul,  and  a  free  and  responsible  agent, 
is  a  pure  and  enlightened  Christianity.  All  our  hopes  of  improvement  are 
based  on  religious  grounds,  and  Christianity  is  the  highest  form  of  religion. 
We  know  that  chapter  and  verse  will  be  quoted  against  us,  as  they  have 
against  temperance,  peace,  and  other  reforms  ;  that  we  shall  be  remind¬ 
ed  of  St.  Paul’s  “  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,”  and 
“Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands;”  but  we  look  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  to  His  conduct,  and  there  we  find  a  constant  recognition  of 
woman  as  an  equal  and  responsible  being,  and  it  is  to  woman  that  He 
especially  imparts  some  of  His  noblest  doctrines.  With  such  an  ally  on 
our  side,  what  shall  we  fear  that  can  be  brought  against  us  ? 

These  few  scattered  hints  are  very  inadequate  to  the  variety  of  the 
topics  which  crowd  upon  the  thoughts  in  connection  with  this  theme.  They 
are  suggestions  merely,  and  we  hope  every  reader  will  consider  them  care- 
full}*,  and  resolve  firmly  upon  that  line  of  conduct  which  is  best  fitted  to 
carry  them  out  into  efficient  practice. 

We  can  not  close  this  article  without  paying  a  tribute  to  one  whose  de¬ 
parture  from  this  earth,  under  most  painful  circumstances,  has  so  lately 
sent  a  thrill  to  every  heart ;  to  one  from  whom  we  expected  the  most  wise 
and  valuable  co-operation  in  our  cause — S.  Margaret  Fuller.  We  feel  as 
if  our  noblest  champion  were  taken  from  us  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  Her 
extensive  learning,  her  broad  and  comprehensive  mind,  her  powers  of  keen 
analysis,  her  lively  wit,  and  her  ready  command  of  language,  together  with 
her  elegant  culture  and  her  excellent  taste  in  art,  gave  her  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  others ;  while  her  nobleness  and  generosity  of  soul,  her 
patience,  born  of  intense  suffering,  and  her  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others,  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  well.  The 
boldness  of  her  views,  and  the  unflinching  courage  with  which  she  avowed 
them,  together  with  the  remnants  of  a  power  of  satire  rarely  excelled,  but 
which  she  had  schooled  herself  to  use  only  in  a  spirit  of  love,  made  her 
many  enemies  among  the  world  at  large.  But  those  who  were  privileged 
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to  enjoy  her  private  teachings  look  upon  them  as  an  era  in  their  lives,  and 
as  placing  a  stamp  upon  their  characters  which  time  can  never  efface. 

She  has  done  great  service  by  her  writings.  Her  book  on  “Woman  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century”  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any  thing  ever  before 
produced  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  and  we  peruse 
it  again  and  again  with  ever  fresh  admiration  of  the  largeness  of  her  intel¬ 
lectual  vision,  the  clearness  of  her  moral  sense,  the  nobleness  of  her  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  catholic  spirit  which  welcomes  the  good  everywhere. 

But  much  as  her  works  have  done  for  us,  her  life  is  far  more  valuable ; 
and  when  we  shall  have  a  true  record  of  the  time  spent  in  Italy,  a  country 
for  which  she  ever  cherished  a  fond  affection,  we  shall  read  a  tale  of  hero¬ 
ism  and  devotion  which  will  win  every  heart  that  has  not  forgotten  how  to 
glow  with  generous  enthusiasm.  “  I  did  not  think  of  her,”  said  one  who 
knew  her  in  Italy,  “  as  the  gifted  woman,  as  the  celebrated  writer,  but  as 
the  fond  wife  and  mother,  as  the  devoted  friend  of  the  suffering,  as  the 
self-sacrificing  Christian.”  She  met  death  as  bravely  as  she  had  met  a 
toilsome  and  suffering  life,  and  the  record  of  her  last  moments  was  so  full 
of  her  characteristic  nobleness  and  affection,  that  for  a  moment,  as  we  read, 
we  felt  that  she  was  given  back  to  us — that  such  a  spirit  could  not  have 
left  us,  who  needed  her  so  much.  Yet  she  had  ever  taught  that  death  is 
a  little  thing  to  the  soul,  and  there  was  a  joy  in  the  sorrow- stricken  hearts 
that  loved  her  at  the  thought  of  the  new  and  free  life  that  opened  to 
her,  to  which  husband  and  wife  and  child  passed  lovingly  together. 

It  remains  for  us  to  do  what  we  may  to  fill  her  place.  May  we  not 
believe  that  her  presence  is  still  around  us,  to  cheer  and  animate  us ;  at 
least  we  have  her  teachings  and  her  example — a  precious  legacy  which 
nothing  can  take  from  us. 


ARTICLE  LXVIII. 

MERIT  THE  ONLY  TRUE  ARISTOCRACY. 

We  acknowledge  in  this  world  no  “kings  by  the  grace  of  God,”  but 
those  who  rule  lords  of  the  human  mind.  This,  and  this  only,  bears  the 
divine  impress.  “  Poets  are  born,  not  made,”  is  a  proverb,  the  pith  of 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  every  branch  of  mental  endeavor.  Genius, 
of  whatever  complexion,  whether  it  rules  in  mechanics,  philosophy,  poetry, 
or  the  arts,  is  equally  a  child  of  the  Divine.  As  to  its  natural  gear,  it 
shines  equally  in  homespun  or  courtly  trapping.  The  verses  of  Homer  the 
beggar  were  as  melodious  as  though  spoken  by  a  prince  on  his  throne  of 
imperial  blue.  The  discovery  of  a  world  was  as  illustrious  in  Columbus,  a 
poor  carpet-weaver,  as  if  accompanied  by  a  Ferdinand  himself.  The  ora- 
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tory  of  Demosthenes,  the  cutler,  was  as  terribly  impressive  as  though  he 
had  been  the  child  of  wealth  and  luxury — yes,  and  we  may  even  say  more 
so,  for  had  this  been  the  case  the  world  would  probably  have  never  heard 
of  his  fame.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  brewer.  Ben.  Franklin, 
as  the  world  well  knows,  was  a  journeyman  printer.  Yet  the  lightnings 
of  heaven  condescended,  from  their  imperial  places  of  thunder,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  power  of  his  transcendent  genius.  The  illustrious  Howard,  whom 
neither  dangers  nor  death  could  terrify  or  conquer,  whose  benevolence 
two  hemispheres  delight  to  remember,  this  specimen  of  true  nobility  was 
of  so  humble  a  station  in  life  as  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to  a  grocer. 
Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  son  of  a  linendraper.  The 
illustrious  Whitefield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel,* 
rear-admiral  of  England,  was  first  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice,  and  afterward 
a  cabin-boy.  The  celebrated  Bishop  Prideaux  worked  in  the  kitchen  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Fer¬ 
guson,  the  astronomer,  like  many  others  of  the  same  star-gazing  propensity, 
was  originally  a  shepherd.  Hogarth  of  world-wide  fame  was  put  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  engraver  of  pewter  pots.  Dr.  Mountain,  bishop  of  Durham, 
was  the  son  of  a  beggar  ;  Virgil  of  a  potter ;  Horace  of  a  shopkeeper ; 
Plautus  of  a  baker.  Shakspeare,  whom  the  whole  world  delights  to  honor, 
and  almost  adore — Shakspeare,  the  renowned,  the  witty,  wise,  sublime — 
“  the  immortal” — was  the  poor  child  of  an  humble  wool-stapler.  The  bard 
who  sung  of  “Paradise  Regained” — the  sturdy  defender  of  human  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  from  no  royal  stock  or  ancient  pedigree — 
he  was  the  son  of  a  plain  money- scrivener.  The  great  Ben  Jonson  was 
not  above  working  with  his  own  hands  as  a  bricklayer.  The  hero  of 
“  Highland  Mary”  was  a  ploughman  in  Ayrshire  ;  Chatterton,  the  poet, 
son  of  a  sexton.  Gray,  whose  “Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard”  will  five 
as  long  as  time  endures,  or  hearts  are  attuned  to  the  tender,  the  touching, 
and  the  true,  was  the  son  of  a  petty  scrivener.  Henry  Kirk  White  (alas  ! 
who  does  not  weep  over  the  untimely  grave  of  one  so  strangely  gifted  ?) 
he  whom  Byron’s  name  was  honored  in  eulogizing,  the  melancholy  poet 
of  midnight  and  tears,  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Bloomfield  and 
Gifford,  the  former  of  whose  songs  particularly  will  be  ever  remembered 
for  their  simple  and  unaffected  beauty,  were  both  shoemakers.  Thus  ever 
from  the  low  horizon  of  earth  have  the  brightest  gems  that  deck  the 
firmament  arisen.  And  when  the  Divine  Sim  of  the  universe  would  en¬ 
shroud  His  divinity  in  the  opaque  of  humanity,  He  came  not  in  the  gilded 
trappings  of  those  whom  earth  hath  elevated,  but  in  the  garb  of  the  lowly, 
“  in  the  form  of  a  servant,”  that  man  might  learn  the  heaven-taught  doc¬ 
trine  of  true  greatness — the  aristocracy  of  merit — the  statue  of  the  mind 

- THE  NOBILITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


*  So  named  from  having  been  found  lying  upon  a  shovel 
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Spiritualism  and  Materialism. — The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  “  Ma¬ 
terialism”  and  “  Spiritualism”  in  these  times  appears  to  be  a  prolific  source  of 
disagreement.  One  class  of  writers  claim  that  the  body  moulders  into  the 
dust,  and  the  vital  or  life-power  dies  with  the  organism;  is  resolved  back  inro 
the  elements  of  the  material  universe ;  that  spirit  is  only  a  chemical  result  of 
organism,  as  light  or  heat  is  the  result  of  combustion.  The  spiritual  philoso¬ 
phers  claim  a  higher  communion  with  the  spirit  world  in  the  present  life  than 
another  class  of  minds  are  willing  to  believe,  which  occupies  the  middle  ground 
of  faith  between  the  Materialists  and  Spiritualists.  The  Spiritualists  are  prob¬ 
ably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Materialists,  though  they  are  perhaps  too  trans¬ 
cendental  in  their  notions;  for  every  well-organized  mind  feels  the  power  of  an 
inner  life,  a  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  existence,  a  yearning  after  immortality, 
an  affinity  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  to  angels,  and  to  God,  an  aspiration 
after,  indeed,  a  grasp  on,  the  fruitions  of  a  life  to  come.  This  feeling  is  above 
and  beyond  reason — it  is  an  instinct  interwoven  into  the  very  texture  of  our 
being — a  belief  which  has  been  twin-born  and  coexistent  with  man  all  over  the 
world,  since  “  the  morning  stars  sang  together.”  Like  the  odors  of  the  summer 
flower,  man’s  opening  being  is  imbued  with  it,  is  breathed  forth  during  his  entire 
life,  becomes  ethereal  as  he  nears  the  grave,  waiting  only  for  the  curtain  of 
time  to  be  drawn  aside,  to  bask  in  the  unobscured  light  and  glory  of  endless  day. 

Men  who  have  no  mental  perception  of  God  and  immortality  have  the  poor 
consolation  of  knowing,  or  should  know,  that  their  mental  organism  is  in  this 
respect  idiotic.  They  differ  from  the  world  of  mankind  mentally  as  the  blind 
do  from  those  properly  organized — as  does  the  idiot  in  reason  from  the  sound 
in  judgment;  yet  these  moral  idiots  are  apt  to  censure  all  the  generations  of 
men  for  believing  what  they  can  not  comprehend,  and  branding  as  crackbrained 
and  enthusiastic  all  who  feel  a  spiritual  and  immortal  light  and  life  within. 

Man  has  a  compound  nature.  He  lives  in  a  sublunary  state,  with  appetites 
and  feelings  in  harmony  with  surrounding  nature;  has  an  affinity  to  all  the 
lower  animals,  indeed,  is  the  concrete  essence  of  all;  and  yet  he  has  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God — has  a  spiritual  being,  which,  while  he  is  linked  to  earth  and 
animal  life,  reaches  forward  and  upward  to  a  purer  state  of  being — to  a  holy 
communion  with  higher  spheres  of  mind,  and  fellowship  with  the  immortal 
God. 

Those  who  are  blind  to  all  spiritual  perceptions  are  the  last  who  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  rule  of  thought  for  others  more  fortunate  in  their  mental 
organization,  and  be  willing  to  accept  as  truth  that  which  is  clear  to  other  minds 
as  the  glowing  colors  of  summer  flowers  to  those  who  appreciate  them.  The 
spiritually  blind  and  those  naturally  blind  are  ill  adapted  to  teach  beyond  their  own 
perceptions;  the  one  would  make  himself  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  world  on  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  the  sunset  sky,  or  earth’s  flowery 
carpet;  nor  are  those  persons  less  so  whose  mental  blindness  is  such,  that  they 
can  not  comprehend  the  idea  of  higher  spheres  and  intelligences  than  this  life 
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reveals.  Cold  materialism  is  a  libel  on  the  philosophy  of  mind.  One  of  its 
inborn  yearnings  is  after  purity,  immortality,  and  a  God.  The  untaught  savage 
“sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind;”  yet  there  are  those  who 
deny  the  inherent  instincts  of  the  human  race,  and  set  up  their  blindness  to 
the  sublime  yet  intangible  truth  against  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  world. 


Reply  to  a  Correspondent. — A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “A  Cal¬ 
vinist,”  asks  our  “candid  and  phrenological  opinion  of  Calvinism,”  and  inquires, 
“  Is  it  a  consistent  doctrine  ?”  It  certain]}7  differs  from  nearly  every  other  ism  in 
the  varied  and  numerous  category  of  religious  opinions  ;  hence  it  is  apparent  that 
much  inconsistency  exists  in  the  religious  world,  when  there  is  so  much  con¬ 
tradiction  in  their  creeds.  But  Calvinism  is  perfectly  “consistent”  with  Cal¬ 
vin's  mental  organization  ;  Wesley’s  doctrine  is  in  harmony  with  his  head  and 
mind;  and  as  these  two  men  were  not  “consistent”  with  each  other  in  organ¬ 
ization,  so  their  religious  opinions  are,  as  a  consequence,  equally  dissimilar 
and  contradictory.  In  barbarous  ages,  when  man’s  animal  feelings  predomi¬ 
nated,  he  regarded  the  Deity  as  a  god  of  war,  vengeance,  voluptuousness,  or 
selfishness;  hence  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Cupid,  etc.,  have  been  the  deities 
of  men,  and  their  worship  and  doctrines  were  in  harmony  with  their  mental 
condition.  They  would  have  been  offended  at  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  and 
so  of  all  men  in  all  times.  Theologians  charge  each  other  with  inconsistencies, 
and  we  are  willing  that  they  shall  settle  their  own  controversies,  simply  remark¬ 
ing,  that  if  all  heads  or  minds  were  alike  in  development  and  education,  there 
w’ould  be  no  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  and  if  they  had  well-balanced  minds, 
their  creeds  would  harmonize  with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  wrants  of  man. 
Creeds,  as  such,  are  “man-made,”  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mental  organ¬ 
ism  from  which  they  emanated.  The  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  simple 
and  yet  sublime,  viz.,  supreme  love  to  God  and  love  for  man,  and  more  per¬ 
fectly  address  man’s  moral  nature  than  any  other  system  of  moral  ethics ;  and 
when  the  progress  of  the  race  shall  present  man  in  full  aud  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment,  Calvinism,  and  all  other  isms,  will,  doubtless,  be  essentially  modified. 
Law,  philosophy,  and  religion  keep  pace  with  man’s  advancement;  and  when 
we  have  a  perfected  race,  obeying  all  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  we  shall  then 
have  a  pure  Christianity.  While  lust,  appetite,  and  low  animal  organism 
prevail,  religion  will  not  be  a  purely  spiritual  entity. 


Phrenological  Classes. — A  class  for  private  instruction  in  practical  Phre¬ 
nology  will  be  commenced  at  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  4th,  and  be  continued  every  Saturday  and  Wednesday  evening  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

Tickets  for  the  course — Gentlemen,  $2  00,  or  25  cents  for  a  single  lesson  ; 
ladies,  $1  00,  or  12£  cents  for  a  single  ticket. 

Persons  out  of  the  city  may  secure  tickets  by  addressing  us,  through  the 
mail,  previous  to  the  first  of  Dec.,  as  the  number  of  students  will  be  limited. 


The  American  Phrenological  Society  will  commence  its  second  annual 
course  of  lectures  at  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
8th,  and  continue  every  Wednesday  evening  until  the  course  shall  be  completed. 
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Phrenology  in  Northern  Ohio. — Mr.  Nelson  Sizer,  of  our  office,  and 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  spent  three  months  the  past  summer  on  a  lecturing  tour  in 
Northern  Ohio.  They  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  people  of  that  im¬ 
portant  region,  and  of  the  eager  spirit  with  which  lectures  and  books  are 
sought.  Cleveland,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ravenna,  Franklin,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and 
Warren  are  among  the  places  which  they  visited,  and  crowds  attended  upon 
their  teachings  everywhere.  At  Chagrin  Falls,  a  Phrenological  Society  of  one 
hundred  members  was  formed,  embracing  ministers,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 

This  society,  for  the  size  of  the  place,  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  in  the 
Union.  We  have  high  hopes  of  its  influence  in  a  place  where  the  true  spirit 
of  reform  thus  pervades  the  people.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  by 
the  audience  at  Chagrin  Falls,  and  forwarded  for  publication,  which  has  been 
mislaid;  but  if  found,  it  will  appear  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Sizer  having  returned  to  New  York,  leaves  Mr.  Brown  to  prosecute  his 
profession  in  Ohio.  The  public  may  rely  upon  his  integrity  in  all  respects,  and 
confide  in  his  skill  as  a  phrenologist.  We  will  state,  that  those  who  desire  his 
services  as  a  lecturer  may  address  him  at  Hartford,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  He 
has  a  most  excellent  and  extensive  apparatus  for  illustrating  Phrenology  and 
Physiology,  and  all  who  attend  his  lectures  will  be  abundantly  compensated. 


The  following  morceau  we  clip  from  an  exchange  paper,  and  are  glad  that 
we  can  conscientiously  endorse  the  concluding  paragraph,  in  the  main.  But 
that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  can  not  yet  be  denied, 
though  the  changes  that  are  wrought  by  the  unfailing  laws  of  nature  will  in 
time  perforin  its  mission  here  : 

The  Inventions  of  this  Age. — This  is  tho  age  of  great  discoveries  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  railroad  has  become  the  magician’s  rod,  the  electric  telegraph  a  wire  of 
wonders,  and  ether  and  chloroform  mysterious  alchemies  A  tooth  can  be  extract¬ 
ed,  a  leg  cut  off,  or  an  incision  made  into  the  most  sensitive  parts,  and  the  patient 
at  the  close  asks  if  the  operation  has  begun.  Speeches  uttered  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night  are  printed  while  we  are  asleep,  and  they  appear  in  beautiful  type  upon  our 
breakfast  tables  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  rapidity  with  which  change 
follows  change  is  also  remarkable.  Things  that  took  a  century  to  do  some  time 
ago,  are  now  finished  off  in  the  course  of  a  day.  A  new  feature,  however,  of  the 
present  age  is,  that  religious  men  have  ceased  to  be  afraid,  as  they  used  to  be,  of 
the  discoveries  of  science.  Religious  men,  on  the  contrary,  hail  them.  They  used 
to  be  in  fear  lest  light  from  the  stars  should  put  out  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ; 
they  used  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  hammer  of  the  geologist  should  break  the  rock 
of  ages,  or  lest  some  arrangement  among  the  strata  of  the  earth  discovered  by 
some  Buckland,  should  discredit  the  truth  of  God. 


To  Strangers  Visiting  New  York. — Wo  are  often  receiving  letters 
from  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  requesting  to  know  the  expense 
of  remaining  in  the  city,  and  our  charges  for  private  tuition  in  practical  Phre¬ 
nology.  To  answer  all  such  queries,  we  take  this  method  to  say,  that  at  private 
boarding-houses  board  can  be  obtained  for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

Our  charges  for  instructing  a  single  student  are  five  dollars  for  a  full  course 
of  daily  lessons  of  one  hour  each. 
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Progress. — Fuel. — While  a  pupil  in  school,  a  fellow-pupil  of  about  ten 
years,  was  one  day  reciting  his  lesson  in  geography,  when  the  teacher  made 
some  remarks  on  the  change  in  our  country  since  it  has  been  inhabited  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  told  us  that  the  great  forests  which  had  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  the  now  densely  populated  countiy  with  more  than  an  abundance  of  fuel, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  the  unsettled  parts,  had  been  cut  down  to  make  room  for 
the  habitations  and  sustenance  of  man,  and  would  so  continue  to  be  done  till 
the  whole  world  would  be  inhabited  and  the  forests  departed.  While  thus 
speaking  she  noticed  that  the  lad  wept,  and  asking  the  cause  he  said,  “  What 
shall  we  do  for  something  to  burn  to  cook  our  victuals  and  to  make  us  warm  in 
the  winter  ?”  She  then  told  him  of  the  resources  of  the  earth  in  furnishing 
coal,  but  we  had  not  then  heard  of  the  kind  of  fuel  named  below,  nor  yet  of 
Paine's  discovery,  which  may,  after  all,  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings, 
though  the  world  may  not  be  quite  old  enough  to  need  and  appreciate  it  yet  as 
much  as  they  will  at  some  future  period  : 

“New  Article  of  Fuel. — Our  attention  was  drawn,  a  few  days  since,  to  a  load 
at  the  door  of  a  citizen  in  Albany,  which  in  appearance  resembled  unbuimt  bricks. 
Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  it  was  an  article  of  fuel  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newton’s  Corners,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  from  a  swampy  piece  of  low  land  which 
furnishes  an  article  resembling  peat.  We  learn  that  this  muck  or  peat  is  thrown  into 
a  mill  and  ground,  then  pressed  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
drying,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  considered  to  be  quite  as  cheap  as  hard  coal, 
and  preferable  to  either  coke  or  coal  for  grates,  there  being  no  gas  or  smoke  from  it. 
Thousands  of  tons  have  already  been  taken  from  a  single  acre  in  the  above  vicinity, 
affording  a  nice  profit  to  the  owners  and  manufacturers.” — Troy  Budget. 

•  ** 

Laws  of  Health. — Children  should  be  taught  to  use  the  left  hand  as  well 
as  the  right. 

Coarse  bread  is  much  better  for  children  than  fine. 

Children  should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  and  should  not  wear  nightcaps. 

Children  under  seven  years  of  age  should  not  be  confined  over  six  or  seven 
hours  in  the  house,  and  that  time  should  be  broken  by  frequent  recesses. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Book  of  Notions.  Compiled  by  John*  Hayward.  Price  75  cents.  Boston  : 
Bela  Marsh,  1850 ;  New  York :  for  sale  at  the  Journal  office. 

This  is  a  neatly  executed  work  of  250  pages,  stored  with  moral  and  religious 
stories,  anecdotes,  poems,  recipes,  and  hints  of  a  highly  useful  and  entertaining 
character.  It  seems  to  possess  sense  and  wisdom  suited  to  the  solid  thinker, 
with  that  spice  of  wit  and  variety  adapted  to  the  lover  of  the  light,  gay,  and 
sparkling.  It  is  a  book  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  keep  young  people  in  the 
house  on  bright,  moonlight  nights,  while  it  deoosits  thoughts  worth  remember¬ 
ing  for  life. 

Spurzheim’s  Phrenology,  with  Illustrations  on  Steel. 

A  few  copies  of  this  work  may  now  be  had  at  the  Journal  office,  for  $1  50. 
The  original  price  for  this  work  was  $3  00.  It  is  a  large  octavo,  and  is 
nearly  out  of  print. 
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The  New  Water-Cure  Library. 

In  referring  to  this  great  family  guide,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says : 

“The  Water-Cure  Library. — Fowlers  &  Wells,  of  Clinton  Hall,  have  just 
issued  a  series  of  seven  12mo.  volumes,  of  the  best  extant  works  on  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  water.  They  treat  of  the  matter  not  in  its  technical  sense  only,  but  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  furnish  the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the  most  important  facts 
that  have  been  observed  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  water  on  the  animal  economy. 
A  person  who  should  desire  to  know  all  that  mankind  has  thought  and  done  about 
water,  from  Noah  down  to  Priessnitz,  will  find  it  in  these  works.  They  are  simple 
and  unpretending  in  style,  but  are  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment.  The 
whole  experience  of  the  medical  faculty  in  times  past  is  given,  and  complete  in¬ 
structions  are  added  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  the  agent  in  various  processes 
of  cure.  The  books  are  neatly  printed,  and  the  whole  getting  up  does  the  greatest 
credit  to  the  enterprise  and  taste  of  the  flourishing  house  by  which  they  are  put 
forth.” 

This  Extensive  Library,  consisting  of  seven  large  12mo.  volumes,  of 
nearly  three  thousand  pages,  contains  all  of  importance  that  has  been  published 
on  the  Water-Cure  in  Europe  and  America. 

Families  at  home,  as  well  ns  Physicians,  may  find  in  this  Library  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases  on  well-established  hydro¬ 
pathic  principles. 

With  this  Library,  all  who  may  have  occasion  or  a  desire  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Water-Cure  practice,  may  do  so  at  their  leisure,  without  other 
instruction  or  expense. 

The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the  Water-Cure,  together  with  the 
principles  of  life  and  health — how  to  insure  the  one  and  j^olong  the  other — 
are  laid  down  in  these  volumes. 

The  price  of  this  complete  Library  is  only  $5  00. 

Works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author.  By  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 

New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield.  Price  $1  50. 

In  a  brief  sketch  which  we  gave  of  the  author  of  these  works  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  spoke  of  their  appearance,  and  that  they  were 
published  “for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Poe’s  wife’s  mother,  Mrs.  Clemm,  who,  in 
the  deepest  poverty  and  most  devoted  affection,  followed,  like  a  guardian  angel, 
the  unfortunate  bard  to  the  last.”  The  volume  before  us,  “  The  Literati,” 
being  the  third  of  the  series,  is  made  up  of  opinions  and  criticisms  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  talents,  and  peculiarities  of  more  than  eighty  of  our  modern  authors, 
living  and  dead,  with  “  some  honest  opinions  about  the  merits  and  demerits” 
of  their  literary  productions.  It  constitutes  a  brief  encyclopedia  of  criticism, 
which,  from  such  a  pen  as  that  of  our  author,  can  not  fail  of  awakening  a 
strong  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  readers.  No  American,  we  are  sure,  and, 
since  the  death  of  Sidney  Smith,  no  European,  can  wield  so  trenchant  a  pen, 
guided  by  so  sharp  a  mind,  as  that  of  Mr.  Poe.  His  enmity  even  is  highly 
interesting,  sometimes  astonishing,  as  it  gleams  clear  and  cold  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  while  it  scathes  like  the  lightning  ;  yet  his  friendship  and  affection  are 
warm,  generous,  and  glowing  as  the  spring  morning.  As  a  genius,  the  author 
of  the  “Raven”  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  of 
which  this  work  is  an  excellent  mirror. 


